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The cynical maxim of Lorenzo de' Medici, that Pisa
must be held down by famine, Pistoia by factions,
and Volterra by a fortress, would not have been
repudiated by the firmest Florentine admirer of
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Liberty in the sense
of political independence and class privilege was better
understood than liberty in the sense of political
toleration ; and so ingrained was the spirit of privilege
in the morals of the nation, that an Italian patriot
of the sixteenth century congratulated himself on
the political disunion of his country, being unable
to separate in his mind the idea of a single
Italian republic from the oppressive rule of a city
oligarchy.3

It is to this spirit of jealous exclusion, operating
alike against rival factions, dependent cities, and the
humblest elements of society, that we trace the rise
of the Italian despotisms. The free cities of the
early Middle Ages owe the loss of their liberties as
much to the violence of their own inner discords as
to the crimes or ambitions of the successful usurper.
Nor is it possible to assert that the Italian genius
flourished more abundantly in the fierce air of
republican freedom than under the shelter of princely
rule.* But though Italian despotism had its reason
for existence and discharged a function in the discipline
and development of the race, it was by its very nature
associated with frightful evils. The crimes and cap-
rices of the despots of Italy from Eccelin da Romano,
the viceregent of Frederick IL, to Alessandro de'
Medici, the contemporary of Sir Thomas More, form
one of the darkest and least credible pages in human
history. We read of whole populations barbarously
mutilated, of the butchery of all the members of a